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narrative of his official conduct in connection with the invasion and 
capture of Washington. 

J. Franklin Jameson. 

The Nineteenth Century : A Review of Progress. (New York : G. 

P. Putnam's Sons. 1901. Pp. x, 494.) 

It is sometimes not a bad thing for a review to be delayed, much as 
the publishers dislike it ; it gives one a little more perspective. The 
present collection of seven and thirty papers, by many well-known names, 
on divers aspects of the century just ended, first appeared, I believe, in 
the columns of the New York Evening Post, in the opening days of 1901. 
It is one of the best of the numerous attempts of journalistic enterprise to 
secure a sort of co-operative stock-taking of nineteenth century " Pro- 
gress." Much of the writing is so good that it was quite worth while to 
reprint it in book form ; and the volume will continue to deserve for 
some time a place in the library. But it will perhaps be as interesting 
to future readers for the light it throws on the state of mind of people in 
the winter of 1900 as for the information it gives on the movements of 
the preceding hundred years ; and even thus early there are some things 
the authors would not put down if they had to write now. Even Mr. 
Sedgwick would hardly observe to-day that ' ' the land question in Ireland 
has been disposed of" (p. 39). 

To criticise adequately each of the articles in this volume would de- 
mand encyclopaedic knowledge and unlimited space. All that can be 
done is to notice some characteristics of the collection as a whole, and to 
refer to a few of the articles of especial interest. 

Perhaps it would be unfair to comment with any severity upon the 
omissions. The writers were necessarily a scratch team ; and many a 
good article must have been lost to the rival importunities of other jour- 
nals. Still the present collection is extravagantly lop-sided. Religion, 
for instance, is only represented by a paper of Mr. Leslie Stephen's on 
" Evolution and Religious Conceptions," in the section headed "Edu- 
cation and Science ' ' ; and the reference to Biblical criticism occupies 
just three lines. There is not a single article on United States history ; 
and he would be a very careful reader who managed to discover from the 
volume that there had been a great civil war in that country. Russia and 
Germany have articles to themselves : but France and Austria-Hungary 
and Italy are omitted from the survey. China and Japan are slightly 
touched upon : India is disregarded. Mexico occasions an appropriate 
rhapsody, and Canada's merits are presented by Sir John Bourinot ; but 
Australasia and South America might have no existence for all the reader 
would gather to the contrary. The side of political history is one on 
which the volume is conspicuously weak in quality as well as in quantity. 
It is hard to find any excuse for a writer who can assert that in England 
"the crown has remained in control of foreign affairs " (p. 41) : one 
can only recommend a course of the Daily Mail. And the courage of 
that other writer who can discourse upon "The Immutability of the 
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American Constitution," in the year of grace 1900, calls for surprise and 
not imitation. 

If political history is weak, economic history is in even worse case. 
There is an omnium gatherum of geographical conquests, gold standard, 
steel manufacture, libraries, life assurance, and the status of woman, 
under the section-heading " Sociology "; and, by the by, this journalistic 
use of "Sociology" will itself be significant to the future historian of 
thought. But the transformation of industrial processes, the concentra- 
tion of manufactures, trusts, trade-unionism and socialism, — machinery 
in agriculture, the new sources of grain supply, the effects of this on the 
old lands of the New World as well as of the Old, — of all this there is 
hardly a word. 

But once one realizes that to call it "a review of progress in the 
chief departments of human activity " is simply a bit of advertising ex- 
aggeration, one can recognize that there are a good many excellent 
papers in the volume. One of the most striking is Mr. Carnegie's on 
the development of the steel manufacture in the United States, with its 
prophecy that the age of Bessemer steel is on the point of being succeeded 
by an age of Siemens. It could be wished that there were also an article 
on iron in the first three quarters of the century: "there lived brave 
men before Agamemnon." Mr. Finck's article on the musical century 
and Mr. Kenyon Cox's on painting are broad and illuminating aperfus ; 
Dr. Billings gives cause, if not for optimism, for a sensible "meliorism" 
in his account of the progress of medicine : and Principal Lodge shows 
us how, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, the physicist is making 
his way through "Matter" and coming out at something remarkably 
like " Spirit." In other fields President Hadley and Mr. Midgeley pro- 
vide valuable reviews of railroad development. If the advocates of rail- 
way nationalization are daunted by Dr. Hadley' s judgment that "the 
results of government ownership are not greatly different from those of 
private" (p. 452), the remark will be equally surprising to those who 
have been accustomed to regard the President of Yale as a champion of 
"private enterprise." And, finally, Captain Willcox, of West Point, 
discourses on changes in military science in a way that is certainly 
instructive, but also shows that he had not had time to digest the recent 
lessons of South Africa. Most of the other articles can be passed over 
without special remark. Many are out of scale ; but all present informa- 
tion in a more or less convenient form ; and some have ideas. 

W. J. Ashley. 

Modern Europe, 1815-1899. By W. Alison Phillips, M.A. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 1901. Pp. xii, 575. 

Mr. Phillips has written a very good book but also a disappointing 
one. The goodness lies in what he has put into it, the disappointment 
in what he has chosen to leave out. "I have been forced," he says, 
"by lack of space to confine myself strictly to political history, to the 
neglect of those forces, economical, social, and religious, in which the 



